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Editorial Notes 


Much information about recording con- 
ditions in Europe is coming to us in let- 
ters from record enthusiasts now in 
France, Holland and Germany. A_ good 
part of this will, we feel certain, interest 
our readers, and so for several issues to 
come we shall cull the choicest items from 
these letters. 

Three copies of the French magazine 
Disques are at hand. They were sent to us 
by Lr. Lansing Bailey, a San Francisco 
reader of long standing, who is with the 
Medical Detachment of one of our armies 
now operating inside Germany. Disques 
suspended publication in June 1940. The 
three issues—dated Ist October, 21st Dec- 
ember, 1941; April, May, June, 1943; and 
October, November, December, 1943— 
are, according to Lt. Bailey, the “only ones 
that publishing concern was able to bring 
out during the four years.” On each issue, 
Lt. Bailey points out, is an authorization 
number, instituted by the Vichy Govern- 
ment, which had to appear on all books, 
journals, etc., published in France since 
1940. This system is still in force. The 
paper shortage is, of course, acute. No 
musical journal has been published in 
France since 1943. Disques has a new 
issue, Lt. Bailey says, which is practically 
ready for the press, but up to the middle 
of February, there has not been even a 
glimmer of hope for a new authorization. 
He further states that he has seen the lay- 
out, and it is most imposing. The piéce 
de résistance of the issue is an article (with 
pictures of the artists, etc.) on Berlioz’s 
Requiem, one of his greatest and most 
famous works, written for soloists, large 
chorus and full orchestra. Apparently this 
work has been recorded but by whom we 
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have not been able to ascertain to date 

There may be a reason why Disques 
finds it difficult to procure an authoriza- 
tion at this time. The copies we received 
were shown recently to Mr. Virgil Thom- 
son of the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. 
Thomson, who lived in France some 
twenty years, knows the world of music 
there as do few American writers today. 
He looked over the copies of the magazine 
and remarked that many of the contribu- 
tors were suspected collaborationists. It 
is doubtful of course, whether these issues 
would have appeared under an authoriza- 
tion of the Vichy Government if cooper- 
ating writers in the musical field had not 
teen represented. However, glancing over 
the pages of the magazines, one finds that 
most of the material has been designed 
and written to glorify the French record 
releases during the war years and little of 
any political significance is present. The 
first copy of Disques contains a portrait 
of Iréne Joachim, who sings Mélisande 
in the set of Pélleas and Mélisande. This 
issue has a leading article by Marcel Del- 
annoy on his Serenade Concertante, detailed 
surveys of the new recordings, an article 
by Alfred Cortot entitled Nous parle des 
Jeunesses Musicales, and a long article on 
Pelléas and Mélisande, including a detailed 
survey of the action of the opera in rela- 
tion to each record side. 

The director of the publishing house 
that sponsors Disques is one J. M. Gilibert, 
who is, to quote Lt. Bailey (who has met 
him), “a small, aged, French gentleman of 
the old school, with a sincerity and knowl- 
edge, an authority and humbleness, that 
is all too rarely encountered in one per- 
son. He is back of practically everything 
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phonographic in France; besides being the 
head of Disques, he runs or acts as the 
guiding light of all gramophone societies, 
many other things musical, and has quite 
an influential voice in Pathé Marconi, the 
cartel that publishes every disc made in 
France (yes, all brands) Pathé Mar- 
coni has been closed down for the past 
two months, because of the frightful coal 
shortage, and it is not expected to be able 
to start making records again until well 
into the spring, when the weather is 
warmer and transportation facilities im- 
prove.” 

One suspects that M. Gilibert has done 
much to hold the record industry together 
during those trying years of Occupation. 
His journal, as Lt. Bailey remarks in a 
letter, speaks for him; apparently he end- 
eavored to make it adhere to its subject 
and avoided politics, other than those 
that affected his periodical. All three is- 
sues are interesting, but the commercial 
element is quite as strong as the artistic, 
and one is amazed that so much chauv- 
inism was sanctioned by the Nazi author- 
ities. Les choses francaise are valiantly 
exploited; one might even go so far as to 
say over-exploited. But obviously, M. Gili- 
bert’s position in the trade would neces- 
sitate a more commercial attitude than 
otherwise. 

The second issue of the magazine has 
a portrait on the cover of the youthful 
violinist, Lola Bobesco, who has a charm- 
ing simplicity about her and thoughtful, 
contemplative eyes. The leading article 
deals with Jean Hubeau and his Concerto 
in C major, which was written for and 
played on records by the violinst, Henry 
Merckel. Detailed reviews of the new rec- 
ordings follow. There is another article 
on Jeune sses Musicales de France, this time 
by René Nicoly. A short technical article 
on electrical recording is next, and then 












































comes a long article, with pictures, on the 
new recording of Berlioz’s La Damnation 
de Faust, which enlists the services of Mona 
Laurena (soprano), Georges Jouatte 
(tenor), and M. Cabanel (bass), with the 
Orchestre de Radio-Paris, and the Emile 
Passani Chorus, under the direction of 
Jean Fournet. A résumé of past issues 
completes the number. 


The last copy of Disques has a portrait 
of Fanély Revoil, who is featured in the 
recording of Chabrier's L’Eroile, a typically 
French blonde, trés chic. The feature ar- 
ticle deals with the production of L’Etoile 
at the Opéra Comique and the recording. 
A survey of the new records is followed 
by an article, written by Emile Vuillermoz, 
on the Claudel-Honnegger oratorio, Jeanne 
d’Arc au bicher. This last work, the rec- 
ording of which we have heard, did not 
appeal to us since it is mostly recitation 
with music of effect which seems more 
appropriate for the movies than the con- 
cert hall. Next comes an article on André 
Lavagne and his Concerto Romantique 
(Pathé discs PDT 66/68), played by Paul 
Torteller (cello) and the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, conducted by Eugéne Bigot. Jazz 
Pianists is the title of the next article, and 
a survey of popular songs and dance music 
occupies several pages. Previous recordings 
are again discussed. Then comes a short 
article on the recording of Rameau’s Indes 
galantes. 

All three issues of the magazine are 
liberally sprinkled with pictures and de- 
signs, few of which are clearly reproduced 
because of the quality of the paper, which 
is a dirty gray in color. Practically all of 
the recordings, at least those of import- 
ance, have been included in our recent 
list of French releases (see our issue of 
January 1945). 


(¢ tinued on page 201) 
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MUSIC 





AND THE MAN OF LETTERS 





By Neville 


When music gets them, men of letters 
have to talk about it. Music, though in- 
articulate, is far more expressive than 
words. It does not explain itself, and there- 
fore calls for analytical discussion. A 
trained musician learns to regard it objec- 
tively, and must teach himself to view it 
subjectively—if he can. Usually he cannot, 
because the practice of it takes all his 
available time and strength. An untrained 
music lover takes the subjective view of 
music from the start, and needs a vast ex- 
perience to master the objective stand- 
point. And if he never masters it no harm 
is done to anybody—least of all to him- 
self. It is to the world in general, not to 
his fellowcraftsmen in particular, that a 
creative artist addresses himself. No train- 
ed musician could write about music as 
the man of letters writes. One thinks of 
the writings of Corno di Bassetto (Bernard 
Shaw), which appeared in the years 1888/ 
89. It has become the fashion to recall 
attention to the musical writings of this 
man of letters every now and then, and to 
quote him as a musical authority. Those 
who do so are unmindful of the fact that 
no trained musician could summarize in 
that swift, decisive manner of Shaw. 
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d’Esterre 


Some few years back, Mr. James Agate, 
best known to the British public as a liter- 
ary and dramatic critic, was quoted in The 
Daily Telegraph as saying: 

“The trouble with you musical folk is 
that you will listen with your minds tn- 
stead of your ears. The reason why I would 
rather hear the worst Berlioz in preference 
to the best of anybody else is that he is 
the only composer who can be (a), noble 
(b), voluptuous (c), exciting, all at the 
same time. 

“Beethoven can be (a) and (c); Wagner 
can be (b) and (c). Richard Strauss is 
only a Wagner with a coating of sugary, 
pink icing. Bach is only (a). Mozart shoves 
you into heaven and keeps you there. 
Tchaikovsky is just vulgar; and Brahms is 
nobility plus a beard. There aren’t any 
other composers.” 

Thus spoke a man of letters. Now men 
of letters are a small band—about 100, 
all told, I would say, in the British Isles. 
Mr. Agate has an established reputation as 
a literary and dramatic critic. Once he dis- 
missed a novel as “unbelievable tosh.” The 
other critics (who were not men of letters) 
were inclined “on the whole” to recom- 
mend it to the reading public. That is the 
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difference between the man who dares put 
his feelings into words, and the man who 
dares not and could not be dared. Now 
what I said of Shaw can be said of Mr. 
Agate, no trained musician could write 
about music as he does, no trained musi- 
cian would summarize in that swift, de- 
cisive manner. 

I like this A.B.C.—this “noble, volup- 
tuous, exciting.” It rather tickles me, call- 
ing to memory Swinburne’s masterstroke 
of unconscious humor: 

Thou art noble and nude and antique.” 
But Mr. Agate, like the poet, confuses 
the phenomenon; for, if music, like “mys- 
tic and sombre Dolores” is noble, that is 
an attribute inherent in it; whereas any 
excitement engendered by it is what logi- 
cians call a separable accident, pertaining 
not to music itself but to the listener. The 
composer may, of course, have been in an 
excited condition when he wrote it; but 
the music itself is not excited (which 
would be an inseparable accident)—it is 
merely exciting, and excites not itself, nor 
even those who, by dint of long study and 
labor, have learned to perform it, but 
merely such people as this man of letters 
and myself. When I am looking for the 
essential qualities of greatness in music, I 
cannot go much beyond nobility, or bring 
myself to believe that anything else counts 
for much in the long run. This is, no 
doubt, due to listening with my mind in- 
stead of my ears. 

All the same I find that what really =x- 
cites me in music is exactly that which 
describes itself to me as nobility. For ex- 
ample (and this is the honest truth) there 
are passages in the quiet recitative of the 
St. Matthew Passion which excite me far 
more than the “March to the Scaffold” 
from the Symphonie Fantastique, or the 
third movement of Tchaikovsky's Pathé- 
tique. Were I otherwise constituted, I 
ought to find Hot Jazz, or so-called Jazz 
Chamber Music, the most exciting thing 
in music; but in practice I find it so trivial 
that I cannot even give it my attention. 

Berlioz scores just where he is noble; 
and where he achieves nobility he comes 
nearest to greatness, and excites—or, bet- 
ter, arrests—the imagination. Every man 
to his taste, of course; but I cannot see 
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where the worst Berlioz comes in. If Mr. 
Agate would really sooner hear Benvenuto 
Cellini than Leonora Ill, he is as remote 
from my comprehension as those peculiar 
people who consider Traviata greater than 
Tristan. The worst Berlioz, in my opinion, 
is both dull and clumsy. In the best Ber- 
lioz the technical shortcomings of the ar- 
tist are lost in the nobility of the man. 
In those fine things in Les Trovens nobody 
cares whether the workmanship is up to 
Wagner's standard or not, and everybody 
knows that Wagner, for all his technical 
mastery, never did anything better. But, 
frankly, I cannot see Berlioz at the top of 
the list—no, not on any terms. 

It interests me, also, to know what is 
this man of letters’ (Mr. Agate’s) concep- 
tion of heaven. He mentions heaven in 
connection with Mozart, who is accused 
of shoving you into that place, and keep- 
ing you there. One wonders, is he familiar 
with Cosi fan tutte; or with Don Gio- 
vanni? Does he, for example, hear the an- 
gels sing when Leporello delivers his ze- 
markable monologue? 

And have there been no other compos- 
ers besides the eight whom he mentions? 
Why Tchaikovsky, and not Schubert? 
Why the conventional Strauss in prefer- 
ence to such highly individual artists as 
Debussy and Delius? But these are idle 
questions. When a man of letters writes 
about music, he writes about himself; aad 
that is, after all, the greatest of all themes. 

I have, by the way, forborne to say any- 
thing about voluptuousness. This is be- 
cause it seems to me neither here nor 
there—a mere figment that dissolves under 
investigation. There is no voluptuousness 
in music but what the listener chooses to 
put there. To paraphrase Oscar Wilde: 
“there is no such thing as moral or im- 
moral music; music is well or badly writ- 
ten, that is all.” 

Perhaps I might append a note quoting 
that other man of letters, Bernard Shaw. 
It has only to do with Brahms, who Mr. 
Agate finds is “nobility plus a beard.” 
Shaw calls Brahms “a tedious homilist,” 
which is far from the truth. But his music, 
though beautiful on the whole, seems to 
have sprung too much from the mind, and 


— (Continued on page 202) 
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Part 11 


New readers interested in this series of 
articles can obtain back copies. The sur- 
vey of female arias from the operas began 
in January, 1943. The subject taken up 
chronologically has appeared in the fol- 
lowing issues: February, 1943 (Part 2); 
March, 1943, (Part 3); April, 1943 (Part 
4); May, 1943 (Part 5); June, 1943 (Part 
6); July, 1943 (Part 7); September, 1943 
(Part 8); January, 1944 (Part 9); Decem- 
ber, 1944 (Part 10). 


There are many critics who are still, if 
not wholly at least partially, blind to Wag- 
ner’s poetic genius. The effectiveness and 
applicability for musical treatment of the 
poetic workmanship of the Rimg of the 
Nibelungen, despite its repetitiousness and 
longwindedness, are undeniable when 
looked at with an unprejudiced eye. Ernest 
Newman points out that since the work 
was written backwards (the first poem, 
called Siegfried’s Death, virtually corre- 
sponds to what we now know as The Dusk 
of the Gods), the repetitiousness of the 
whole thing is understandable. In the last 
drama “the earlier incidents of the story 
have to be told to the audience through 
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the mouths of the characters on the stage.” 
As to Wagner’s longwindedness, this has 
always Feen a subject for hot debate. The 
ardent Wagnerites of each generation are 
reluctant to omit a single bar of his music, 
which means, of course, that they would 
hardly look with favor on excisions from 
his poetic script. 

The poem of The Ring moved Liszt so 
enormously when he read it in 1853 that 
he wrote a letter to Wagner praising its 
perfect workmanship. Later, he sent Wag- 
ner a letter from a friend, Louis Koehler. 
in which the latter said of the Ring poem, 
“everything in it appears great, even in an 
optic sense; the forms of the gods I see 
before me large, but endowed with the 
ideal beauty of force; I hear their voices 
resound afar, and when they move, the 
air is stirred. The language is in itself true 
music, and therefore cannot be ‘set to 
music.’ I have a distinct ideal of the actual 
representation of this work and its per- 
fection; and I discover a kind of speech 
melody in the forcibly phrased and vividly 
grouped verses of Wagner . . . If Wagner 
would only let me know ten notes from 
his Nibelungen, my mind would be at 
rest.” Koehler’s anxiety about Wagner's 
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music concerns no one today, and in the 
end did not concern him, for Wagner 
proved he was equally inspired as a com- 
poser. Today, the opera-going public 
thinks more of the composer than the 
poet; it takes the poems for granted. Too 
few realize that a careful reading of the 
complete poem of the Nibelungen will 
establish a greater appreciation of the 
composer and his work. 

The English critic, Hubert H. Parry, 
has observed that composers prior to Wag- 
ner's day were long misled by thinking 
that their part of the operatic business was 
of greater importance, which was natural 
because their acquaintance with librettos 
was generally limited “to the wretched for- 
mal twaddle which second-rate poetasters 
turned out for them to make into operas.” 
It took the advent of a man, Parry con- 
tinues, “who had strong sympathies with 
poetry and drama, and insight into theat- 
rical as well as musical effect, and mastery 
of all the resources of modern musical ex- 
pression of the dramatic kind . a man 
of the utmost force of character and d2- 
termination as well, to win his way against 
the furious opposition which the greater 
nmber of musical critics invariably raise 
against a man who ignores the barren con- 
ventions which are their only criterions of 
excellence.” Without Wagner's music dra- 
mis—regarded from the aspect of poetry 
as well as music—it is probable that Verdi 
and Boito would never have written Fail- 
staff and Otello. anyway not as we know 
these operas today. And it is doubtful that 
Richard would have chosen the 
libretti he did. The influence of Wagner 
as poet has been far-reaching. 


Strauss 


Robert Franz on Wagner 


It is interesting to turn to a tribute ten- 
dered by Robert Franz in 1851. Franz 
claimed that he had been “radically against 
everything that bore the name of opera’ 
until he reluctantly attended a perform- 
ance of Lohengrin at Weimar at the in- 
sistent invitation of Liszt. Afterwards, he 
confessed that opera were 
altered completely: “From the first bar I 
was right side up,” he said. “To sever 
Wagrer’s music from his poem,” he con- 
tended. “if such a thing could be imagined 
—would be complete annihilation .. . I 


his views on 
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never dreamt it possible that music could 
fic itself and subordinate itself to a story 
to such an extent, without thereby doing 
away with itself.” But Wagner had an un- 
canny way of supplying himself with ef- 
fective dramatic potentialities, and the gift 
to realize them in music. The worst justi- 
fied criticism that can be hurled against 
him is that his talent for realism in music 
often defeats its own ends in the theatre. 
I never expect to see a performance of 
Goetterdaemmerung staged with sufficieat 
realism to equal the dramatic implications 
of Wagner, the poet and the musician. 
The Ring is full of dramatic episodes 
which are far from satisfactory when wit- 
nessed. Imagination, when listening to 
these music dramas via the phonograph, 
can do more than visualization in the 
theatre can. But if one hasn't grown up 
with fairy tales and heroic sagas, and re- 
tained some of the wonder and awe of 
childhood, one may find the Ring often 
incongruous and far-fetched. Maybe some- 
day the movies will give us a Ring pro- 
duction which will be worthy of presenta- 
tion year after year in a series of special 
performances. 


Twenty-six Years of Work 


Ir took Wagner nearly a quarter of a 
century to compose the Ring; actually he 
worked 26 years on the idea, beginning 
with the poem entitled Siegfried’s Death. 
which he first penned in 1848. The Rhine- 
gold was begun in 1853 and completed in 
1854. The Valkyrie was begun in 1854 
and completed in 1856. Siegfried was b2- 
gun in 1856 and interrupted by the com- 
position of Tristan (1857-59); it was not 
completed until 1869. The Dusk of the 
Gods was begun that year and completed 
in 1874. Meantime, Wagner wrote his 
Mastersingers during the years of 1862-67. 

Liszt called Wotan a sublime being, ‘a 
statue in bronze,” but latter-day critics see 
Wagner's men or gods as puppets he 
created to suit himself. The heroes of the 
Ring were satisfying individuals to Wag- 
ner, the man, who thought of himself as 
a sort of demi-god. The ladies of Wagner's 
imagination are, as I have said in my re- 
cent article on Tristan, puppet character- 
izations of what Wagner thought women 
should be like. But the ladies of the Ring 
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are nonetheless creations that give great 
singing actresses opportunities which they 
cannot help but relish. It takes a great 
singer to do full justice to most of these 
ladies, and Wagner has generously sup- 
plied them with imposing scenes by which 
they cannot fail to substantiate their great- 
ness. As to the difficulties of Wagner's 
vocal lines, that is another story. Is it any 
wonder that singers aspire to the great 
Wagnerian roles? But though many aspire, 
few are really equipped to do justice to 
all the great roles. 
A Lengthy Prelude 
The Rhinegold is a sort of grand pre- 
lude to the three main dramas of The 
Ring, the texts for all of which were writ- 
ten before The Rhinegold was conceived 
In ths Prelude to the Trilogy, we are 
made acquainted with causes whose effects 
work themselves out in the succeeding 
tragedy. Wotan’s love for power is th 
ral motive of this drama. But Wagner 
sets up primeval forces against him which 
supply plenty of dramatic material for ti 





er music dramas. The ladies of 7 
Rhinegold lack the opportunities given to 
hose of the Trilogy. Only one, Erda 

Earth-Mother or Goddess of 
lom—is remembered for scene that ‘s 
mposing for its dignity and power. Th 
mportance of Erda’s short ne can: 
be minimized, and the part usually enlists 


leading contralto of an opera house 
Here, Wagner's love of mysticism and of 
Eastern philosophy interjects the voice of 
Intuition (or Wisdom) which would check 
‘the headstrong Will (of Wotan) in its 
destructive, ambitious, and selfish course.” 
Curiously, it is Fricka, wife of Wotan— 
Goddess and Protector of Marriage—(who 
later argues for the rights of custom tn 
The Valkyrie). who here dissuades Wotan 
from heeding further the counsel of Erda 
after the gods’ quarrel. How strangely 
Wagner's females behave upon occasion; 
but, of course. there would have been no 
provocation to continue with the Trilogy 
if Wotan had not been swaved by Fricka’s 
caresses and accordingly forgotten Erda 
and her Warning 

From Bayreuth in 1904 came probably 
the earliest Rhinegold recording — -he 
Rhine Maiden’s Trio, finale of the opera 





(Black G. & T. 44406). This was sung by 
Josephine von Artner, Knuepfer-Egli aid 
Metzger-Froitzheim. The last-named was 
later known only as Ottilie Metzger, a 
famous contralto of her time. Apparently 
the Rhine Maiden’s Trio was a popular 
selection, for we find it recorded also by 
Elise Elizza, a noted leading soprano of 
the Vienna Opera at this time, with Jenny 
Pohlner and Hermine Kittel (Black G. & 
T. 38022—-Vienna, 1905). And in 1908, 
Elizza particpated in still another version 
of the trio, this time in two parts, with 
Hilgermann and Kittel (Black Pre-Dog 
2-44413/14). Elizza, who possessed a truly 
great voice, shared honors for many years 
at the Vienna Opera with Bertha Kiurina 
and Selma Kurz. They were the leading 
sopranos, but Elizza is said to have occu- 
pied first place. She deserves an article to 
herself, for she made over fifty records 
from the years 1903 to 1908 
The Role of Erda 

is described by Wagner as a mezzo- 
oprano, but this role is usually given to 
contralto. Her warning, Weiche, Wotan: 
represent- 
ht and wisdom, appears to urge 
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‘is a noble scene. Erda, 


Wotan to give up the Ring, to warn him 
t! f and of the doom that awaits 

he 2£o 
Erda y-called aria should be heard 
4 Wotan’s responses; without the voice 
rod it does not have the right im- 
plication. However, most singers are ap- 
ntly reluctant to include their partner 
in a recording of this scene, for most ver- 


sions of it omit the baritone. One of th 

earliest recordings of this aria was mad 

by the noted American singer Edyth Wai- 
ker, who began as a contralto and ended 
up as a dramatic soprano. She was in her 
thirty-eighth year when she approached 
the recording horn in 1908 at Hamburg 
ind sang Erda’s Warning, without Wo- 
tan’s responses (Black Pre-Dog 043093). 
Although officially billed as a contralto at 
this time, she had already sung the part 
of Bruennhilde in The Valkyrie, and made 
1 recording of the Battle Cry as early as 
1902. Edyth Walker’s records never did 
her justice, and the voice fails to emerge 
satisfactorily in Erda’s scene. But only a 
half-dozen bars are required to make one 
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realize that here was a great stylist who 
wis rightfully honored by the Wagner 
f.mily when they brought her to Bayreuth 
to sing Ortrud and Kundry. 


the late Ernestine Schumann-Heink was 
the first to record this scene complete 
(Victor disc 88092). She set a worthy 
precedent by having Herbert Witherspoon 
sir; Wotan’s lines. This early recording 
of hers, made in 1907, is a justly valued 
sovvenir of her splendid artistry at the 
pinnacle of her career; she was then in 
her forty-sixth year. Later, she made en 
electrical version (Victor 7107—1928), 
but this time she succumbed to the gener- 
ally accepted belief that Wotan’s presence 
was not essential to this music in a record- 
ing. Although this later disc has its stylis- 
tic attributes and a realistic orchestral 
background, the contralto’s voice no longer 
evidences the tonal certainty to be found 
in her earlier version. But this record is 
nonetheless a remarkable demonstration 
for a woman of her years—she was then 
close to sixty. 

Another contralto, Margarete Ober, re- 
corded this music around 1914 (Victor 
74397), following Schumann-Heink’s pre- 
cecent by having Wotan’s responses in- 
cluded, sung by Reinald Werrenrath. Ober 
possessed an opulent voice of amplitude 
and depth, but she was never the artist 
that Schumann-Heink was. 

The richly endowed German singer, 
Margarete Klose, also recorded this scene 
for Pathé around 1930 (disc X-7197). The 
record was one of a series of Wagnerian 
excerpts, issued by Pathé, making use of 
some visiting German singers coupled 
with the then famous Straram Orchestra, 
conducted in the recordings by von Hoes- 
slin. Wotan’s voice is included in Mme. 
Klose’s version, in this case M. Weber, tine 
Wotan of the visiting opera company. 
This contralto, who will be immediately 
remembered in this country for her excel- 
lent voicing of Fricka in the Victor Val- 
kyrie Act 2 set, is an artist of considerable 
attainments, with a voice of plangent rich- 
ness. Her later recordings evidence a de- 
velepment of both voice and style, and 
although it can be said that the earlier 
recording under discussion shows artistic 
assurance, her singing is not as smooth as 
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it might have been. Moreover, the record- 
ing is badly monitored. 

My favorite recording of this scene is 
the version made by Karin Branzell some- 
time in the early thirties for Polydor (disc 
66853). Branzell’s version is sung with 
that opaque lusciousness of tone for which 
she is noted; her vocal line is smooth and 
her phrases are beautifully molded. Her 
has an added attraction of an un- 
familiar but appealing aria O schoene 
Jugendtage from Kienzl’s Der Evangel- 
mann, an opera that has had no popu- 
larity outside of Germany. Emmi Leisner 
also recorded this scene for Polydor (disc 
66737), around the same time as Branzell. 
Her version appealed to me less than any; 
it was needlessly lugubrious in my estima- 
tion. Her voice at its best possessed a vel- 
vet richness, but in this music she seemed 
far too ominous. Her rendition reminded 
me of a German critic’s remark about her, 
which was a paraphrase of the first line 
of Brahms’ song Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer. The critic, after hearing her 
sing Erda, is said to have remarked: “Em- 
mi Leisner wird mein Schlummer.” 


d isc 


All of which brings to mind a famous 
story of the opera house. Schumann-Heink 
was singing Erda in the old days in Ger- 
many with a famous Wotan of his time, 
Emil Fischer (1838-1914). Prior to the 
performance Fischer bet the contralto that 
he could make her laugh in her famous 
scene, whereupon she protested he could 
not. Just before she started her Weiche, 
Wotan! Weiche!, Fischer in a stage whis- 
per asked the contralto, “How do you like 
your eggs?” Since “weiche” means literaily 
soft, the contralto’s resultant momentary 
mirth can be understood. Wagner, in the 
vernacular of modern times, is having 
Erda extol Wotan to “take it easy.” 

Kirsten Thorborg has also recorded this 
aria, on Victor disc 17221. Although she 
sings with artistic conviction and with 
uniformly clear enunciation I find the over- 
amplified reproduction unkind to her high 
tones. A filtering needle might perhaps 
serve this recording to best advantage, but 
even so the reproduction does not serve 
the singer in the most admirable manner. 


(To be continued) 
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AND THE IDEA 








By Sydney Grew 


Ill 


In opera during the first century of its 
existence (the 17th century) the name 
symphony was gradually applied exclusive- 
ly to the passages of instrumental music. 
The entr’actes, overture, preludes, inciden- 
tal marches, the brief preparations for a 
song or chorus and the same when re- 
peated between sections, were all called 
Symphonies. And so the word passed into 
general literature as a name for instra- 
mental music: 


“With feast and music all the tents 
resound: 
al songs, garlands, flowers, 
And charming symphonies attached the 
heart.” 


Milton: Paradise Lost, XI, 595. 


“Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the souad 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple.” 


Paradise Lost, I, 712. 


In time the overture was specifically 
recognized as the symphony. But it hap- 
pened that the title remained with the in- 
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strumental introduction to a solo song; in 
fact, it passed on in this connection to the 
solo song in general, and until about 65 
years ago composers and publishers <e- 
tained the habit of writing “Symphony” 
against the pianoforte introduction of a 
song and against the piano interludes. 
Shelley perhaps employs the word in this 
sense in: 
Pe Wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice (stifled in trem- 
ulous sobs) 
Subdued by its own pathos: her fair 
hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from some 
strange harp 
Strange symphony.” 
Alastor, 167 
There can be no doubt that Milton so em- 
ploys it in: 
“Then crowned again their golden harps 
they took 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by 
their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble 
sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures 
high.” Paradise Lost, Il, 368. 
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The opera symphony, otherwise Over- 
ture or Prelude, was for a long while a 
composition in any form. It might be even 
a fugue. But all musical terminology was 
vague until after 1750. (One of the man- 
uscript copies of The Messiah has “Sin- 
fonia” written over the overture by Handel 
himself.) The preludes to Bach’s English 


Suites for clavier are all in distinctly dif- 
ferent forms, yet each is called Prelude. 
The preludes to his Partitas (German 
Suites) have on the contrary individual 
names: Prelude, Sinfonie, Fantasie, Ouver- 
ture, Préamble, and Toccata. 


Bit by bit the opera Symphony (over- 


ture) settled into two main types. One, the 
Italian, consisted of three sections or move- 
ments: (a) quick; (b) slow; (c) quick. T 

last ovement might be a repeat or de 


lar kind 


f 


best in the works of 


velopment of the first: 


this partic 


Saath was at its 


Alles ndro Scarl ttl) survives in Mozart's 
S verture. The French type con- 
sisted nlv of slow movement and 
Ulegro to which might be added 
b O 1 1C¢ vements 
The Sinfonie of Bach’s second Partita 
G s in French Ov 
r¢ 
{ lorid melody above a 
simple regular bass) 
. A “fugued 1 , 
Bach's Overture fra her Art 
Overture in the French Style), one of his 
gt st works for the clavier, contains: 
\ Lda test ?) Allegro in 
fugal style 
B ) Courante t) Gavottes I an II 
5) Passapieds I an II (6) Sara- 
bande Bourrees I and II (8) 


Gigue (9) Echo 
It was the Italian Bach’s 
for clavier) that supplied 
the form for ie Concert Symphony which 
through Ha ydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The forms outlined above were 
alrogether too indeterminate to admit of ex- 
pansion and development. 
Joining with the Italian Overture in this 
purpose were the Chamber Concertos of 
Bach, Handel, and their contemporaries. 
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Overture (as 


we know 





The concertos were assemblages of pieces 
(in Bach's case the quick-slow-quick of the 
[talian Overture) which were performed 
by one or more soloists and an orchestza. 
The parts were called obbligati 
(“necessary parts” or “parts that cannot de 
dispensed with”). 

The first writer of independent orches- 
tral symphonies was perhaps the Italian, 
Giovanni Sammartini (c. 1701-1775). He 
twenty-four. The true symphony, as 
we understand the word today, began with 
the period of Bach’s sons and their coa- 
other countries. The true 
orchestral sonata, had _ nor- 
mally for its first movement a piece in the 


solo 


wrote 


temporaries in 
symphony, or 


sonata form. Sammartini exerted consider- 
able influence in fixing the style and form 


of the symphony, and the German, 
Stamitz (1717-1757), 


Johann 
developed a tradi- 
ullowed 
twelve sym- 
Gossec 1734- 
symphonist; he 


Al hn ugh 


ction 


for many 


of expressive playing which 
effects. He 
phonies. Fr 


1829) w 


wrote 
ancois Joseph 
s the first French 


ot his inspiration from Stamitz. 


Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1714-1788) 
was an important figure in the early his- 
F a symphony and the sonata, 
ither he nor the others cited bove Ate 
garded as the “Father of the Symphony. 
Haydn (1732-1809), who wrote some 104 


earned that title. 


ymphonies. 


lhe early symphonies were slight works. 
Moreover they contained obbligato parts. 
nd were therefore akin to the concerto: 


ror most of the early composers were solo 


But 


1 
rnose 


violinists ymposers were also 
famous directors of orchestras, musicians 
very sensitive to instrumental effects. In 
leed, the foundations of the art of th 
modern concert orchestra were laid by 
Stamitz and Cannibich (1731-1798). (The 
latter, a German, wrote nine symphonies.) 


Thus the composers were in a 
develop the orchestra which their imme- 
diate predecessors, Bach and Handel, never 
knew could exist. Haydn, as musician to 
Prince Esterhazy, was the most favorably 
situated of all. 


position to 


Solo parts occur in some of Haydn's 
earlier symphonies. Such parts were aban- 
doned only gradually. Gossec retained tie 
solo parts up to and including his twen- 
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INTRODUCTION TO JAZZ CHAMBER MUSIC 





By Val Fidanque 


There is much jazz music that is worth 
listening to more than casually. The fact 
that it can now be heard from Carnegie 
Hall in New York to the Philharmonic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles is evidence 
enough of this. But the greatest part of 
the jazz heard by the public on the radio, 
records or at movie theatres is not worth 
listening to. It is commercial jazz. The 
term jazz is used indiscriminately by most 
people to designate several different styles 
of popular music which actually have very 
little in common. Consider the difference 
between the treatment given to a tune like 
Night and Day when it is crooned by 
Frank Sinatra, arranged for a large string 
orchestra by Kostelanetz, played by a Guy 
Lombardo type of dance band, or played 
at high speed by the Hit Parade orchestra. 
When the serious music lover objects 
strenuously to jazz, or simply dismisses it 
as unworthy of any notice whatever, he 
is usually thinking of one of these styles. 
Each of them gives employment to many 
good musicians, but they do not represent 
the music that I propose to discuss here. 

It is generally conceded that jazz had 
its beginning about fifty years ago in the 
honky-tonks and cabarets of New Orleans 
where negro pianists and small bands en- 
tertained the customers. Paul Eduard Mil- 
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ler has written an inieresting article in 
Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book in which ne 
traces how and why it found such fertile 
soil there. Since that time it has flowered 
and had its influence not only all over this 
country, but throughout the world. At the 
present time there is a controversy going 
on among critics concerning what type of 
jazz is to be considered truly great. There 
are some who favor what may be called 
the small-band traditional style, and others 
who prefer the big-band modern style. 

In choosing jazz chamber music as my 
subject I do not intend to take sides in 
what seems to me to be a rather pointless 
argument. 

The fact is that good jazz is a rare ar- 
ticle. It can be heard only when extra- 
ordinarily fine musicians are able to ex- 
press themselves freely in a congenial ar- 
mosphere. It implies a large degree of im- 
provisation—but not a lack of all form. 
The form used is that of variations on a 
theme, and the theme is usually a tradi- 
tional blues melody or a standard popular 
tune. An interesting article in Scholes’ 
Oxford Companion To Music has a defini- 
tion of improvisation in general that ap- 
plies to what these musicians do: “Extem- 
pore playing is very rapid composition in 
which a player imagines music and then 
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plays it by ear.” Bach, Mozart, and Beezh- 
oven themselves practiced and admired :n 
their colleagues the art of improvisation, 
but the tradition is almost forgotten in 


this century. In the same article, Mr. 
Scholes says: “The phonograph offers 


an almost perfect means of recording ex- 
temporization and the only question is— 
Have we much fine extemporization to 
record?” 

It is a fact that the conditions that make 
for the production of good jazz are to be 
found very often when small non-com- 
mercial bands (often recruited for one or 
two sessions only) gather in a recording 
studio. This is not to deny that large bands, 
such as the incomparable Ellington group, 
also play the real thing. My discussion will 
be confined to the smaller groups not be- 
cause what they play is any greater or bet- 
ter than big-band jazz, but because it is 
easier to introduce the new listener to jazz 
through its chamber music. 

We have now had enough preliminary 
discussion of the subject. Jazz is a musical 
language, and, like any other language, it 
must be heard to be understood. The six 
records that are listed here were selected 
not only because they are good examples 
of their kind, but because they are all 
available at this time. 


lL. W 
by the 


h 


‘ay Down Yonder In New Orleans; 
Kansas City Six, with Eddie Dur- 
m, trombone and electric guitar; Freddie 
guitar, Walter Joe 
Jones, drums; Lester Young, clarinet and 
Buck Clayton, trumpet. Coin- 


1> 


Greer, Page, bass; 
enor sax 


modore 5 


For those of you who think that jazz is 
necessarily noisy, this side is a good on2 
to begin with. The players were recruited 
trom the Count Basie orchestra, and their 
easy, relaxed ensemble playing is a pleas- 
hear. After the group plays the 
melody through once, Buck Clayton gives 
us a tasteful chorus on his muted trumpet 
This is followed by a somewhat more emo- 
tional improvisation by Lester Young and 
then by another restrained one from the 
electric guitar. The side ends with a col- 
lective improvisation in which each player 
feels the others so well that the whole is 
beautifully integrated. The rhythm section 
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(i.e. drums, bass and guitar) maintains a 
perfectly steady beat throughout and con- 
tributes a good deal to the success of the 
record. The unaccented steady beat in jazz 
often causes the uninitiated listener to re- 
mark that it has a monotonous rhythm. 
Upon better acquaintance it will be dis- 
covered that this beat is the element of 
security; the springboard, as it were, from 
which each soloist takes off to weave his 
particular melodic pattern 


2. Lonesome Road; by Muggsy Span- 
ier’s Band, with Muggsy Spanier, cornet; 


George Brunies, trombone; Rod Cless, 
clarinet; Nick Calazza, tenor sax; Joe 


Bushkin, piano; Bob Casey, Bass; and Al 
Sidell, drums. Bluebird, 10766. 


Spanier starts this one with a solo in 
his characteristically intense muted style. 
Here he plays lightly, but with feeling. 
Calazza follows with a fine saxophone in- 
vention, and Brunies’ trombone then plays 
a few bars of the original melody very 
quietly. This is followed by a delicate 
piano solo by Joe Bushkin, whose obbli- 
gato playing behind each solo is also a 
feature of the entire record. The side ends 
with Spanier playing a very expressive 
chorus in the real blues tradition. Notice 
how he fairly “cries” with his cornet. This 
vocalizing effect creates new tone colors 
on familiar instruments, and is one of the 
interesting things to listen for in good 
jazz. It is easy to distinguish between “he 
imitators and the real artists in this field 
because the former use muted effects mere- 
ly as tricks, whereas the good men express 
an emotion and convey something worth 
listening to for its own sake. 


3. Flying Home; by the Benny Good- 
man Sextet, with Benny Goodman, clarinet; 
Charlie Christian, electric guitar; Arthur 
Bernstein, bass; Fletcher Henderson, piano; 
Nick Fatool, drums; Lionel Hampton, vi- 
braphone. Columbia 36721 in set C-102. 

After a short solo by Goodman, there 
is 2 unison treatment of the simple melody 
on which these variations are based. We 
then get a very fine improvisation by the 
late Charlie Christian, whose electric guitar 
style has never been equalled, in my opin- 
ion. There follows an equally fine and, for 
Hampton. a very restrained solo on the 
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vipraphone. The backgrounds here are par- 
ticularly interesting both rhythmically and 
melodically. If you fail to hear them at 
tirst, play the record again and listen ror 
the tasteful Goodman low register work 
and the perfect blending of his clariner, 
first with the vibraphone and then with 
the guitar. Benny returns with a hot clar- 
inet solo in which he plays less lyricatly 
than usual, but as always demonstrates his 
complete command of the instrument. The 
rideout again shows the remarkable team 
work of this group. 


1. Diane; by Jack Teagarden and _inis 
trombone accompenied by Jess Sracy, 
piano; Bud Freeman, tenor saxophone; P-e 
Wee Russel, clarinet; Bobby Hackett, cor- 
net; Eddie Condon, guitar; George Wet- 
tling. drums; Artie Shapiro, bass. Coim- 
modore 505. 


Teagarden, who is one of the great jazz 
trembon sis, embellishes his beautiful mel- 


ody at some length with a quiet rhythm 





section and Jess Stacy’s piano behind him. 
His technique is more than adequate to 
keep pace with his fine melodic ideas, aid 
his full singing tone is very well recorded 
here. Freeman takes a chorus on the saxo- 
phone which also has many good varia- 
tions, and the entire ensemble then does 
some collective improvising in the Ch’'- 
cago style. This last is usually very hard 
to listen to, but I believe that even the 
uinitiated will be able to appreciate the 
intricate polyphony that is here achieved. 
The record concludes with another trom- 
bone variation that is greatly aided Dy 
Stacy's delicate piano figures. , 


5. My Blue Heaven: by Coleman Haw- 
kins’ All Star Octet, with Coleman Haw- 
kins, tenor saxophone; Dannv Polo, clar- 
inet; Benny Carter, trumpet; J. C. Higgin- 
botham, trombone; Gene Rogers, piano; 
Lawrence Lucie, guitar; Johnny Williams. 
bess: Walter Johnson, drums. Bluebird 
10770 

This record is for the more adventurous. 
The plaving is rougher than in those pre- 
viously discussed but if played at low vol- 
ume it will not be disturbing. Danny Polo, 
the English clarinetist, has a good chorus. 
This is followed by Higginbotham’s agi- 
tated trombone and by Coleman Hawkins’ 
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equally emotional saxophone. Both of 
these men, who are great jazz artists, play 
with a certain urgency that demands ind 
deserves attention. 


6. Where Or When; by Benny Good- 
man’s Trio with Benny Goodman, clari.et; 
Gene Krupa, drums; and Teddy Wilson. 
piano. Bluebird 11456. 


In this version of the popular Rodgers 
and Hart tune we can see clearly the dif- 
ference between a straight playing of the 
melody (or even an arrangement of it) 
and this fine job in the jazz idiom. It is 
interesting to note that the subtle, steady 
drumming is supplied by none other thin 
Gene Krupa. The same Krupa who ordi- 
narily delights the jitterbugs at the Para- 
mount Theatre by flashy exhibitionism. 
The always excellent Goodman clarinet 
doesn’t let us down, but the real feature 
of this record is Wilson’s piano. His two 
solos here, among the best he has evr 
recorded, show what a talent he has for 
rapid composition and what superb equip- 
ment he has for projecting it. After liste 
ing to a record like this one several times, 
I believe that many of you will be able 
to answer Mr. Scholes’ question, about 
having any fine extemporization to record, 
in the affirmative. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
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Further discussion of the French scene 
and a little information on Dutch record- 
ings, which is at hand, will come later. 

It should be remarked that our editorial 
notes on recording in the last issue have 
borne fruit; we have been promised some 
technical articles for future issue which 
will be of considerable interest. The writer, 
now engaged in important war work, does 
not promise immediate delivery, but we 
intend to keep after him. 

It is our pleasure to introduce this 
month a new member to our staff, Val 
Fidanque, who will contribute from time 
to time articles on jazz music. His first 
article, in this issue, deals with an aspect 
of jazz music which he believes is of great 
importance — improvisations by small 
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groups. Mr. Fidanque contends that cis 
sort of music belongs in the category ot 
chamber music. Previous important issues 
in this field will be discused later, but 
since many fine recordings of jazz chamber 
music are cut from the catalogues it was 
believed best to recommend a group which 
can be acquired at this time. Highlights 
among current jazz issues will also be 
discussed from time to time by Mr. Fid- 


anque, 


MUSIC - AND THE MAN OF LETTERS 


too little from the soul. One almost feels 
thar Brahms carefully shut the door on 
passion before he sat down to compose 
anything. But what the beard has to Jo 
with music, or music to do with the beard, 
only the man of le:ters would seem to 
know. Does Brahms’ nobility remind one 
of his beard? By the same premise, it 
might remind some of that black cigar 
which Brahms liked to puff on so vigur- 
ously. 


SYMPHONY - THE WORD AND THE IDEA 
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tieth symphony. But not until they dis- 
appeared entirely could the symphony be- 
come itself; and this it did side by side 
with the development of orchestral tech- 
nique 

Haydn took over the Italian form. Be- 
tween the slow movement and the last 
quick one he placed a minuet, thereby 
establishing the regular form of: 

1st movement: Allegro 

2nd movement: Adagio or Andante 

3rd movement: Minuet and Trio 

4th movement: Finale, Allegro 

Nothing truly symphonic (i.e. large and 
elaborately organized) entered the sym- 


phony until Haydn was well advanced in 
his art and until Mozart arrived at ma- 
turity. Like earlier symphonic composers, 
Haydn treated the form at first in a some- 
what conventional and easy-going manner, 
a means of providing pleasant entertain- 
ment. It was the realization of the “dia- 
matic” possibilities of pure instrumental 
music,—the working out of two contrasted 
ideas within one movement.—that enabled 
the form to develop into a vast architec- 
ture. The individuality of the “second sub- 
ject” (or theme}, an element hardly to be 
discerned in Haydn’s earlier works, dates 
from that realization. Mozart brought into 
the symphonic form pro\ yunder emotions 
and greater drama, and Beethoven carried 
the form a further step, bringing to it .0t 
only depth of emotion but sublime trag- 
edy, and altering the light, pleasant third 
movement (minuet) into a scherzo whose 
emotional possibilities were widely ex- 
ploited. Ir is a debatable question whether 
anyone has expressed deeper emotion by 
means of symphonic music than Beeth- 
oven, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
his Ninth Symphony remains “the apoge 
of the orchestral art.” 

The development of the thematic m1- 
terial of the symphony, more particularly 
of the first movement with its contrasting 
themes, are matters appertaining to what 
is called Sonata Form, on which subject 
many books have been written. 

To return to the word symphony, in i's 
full and original sense, gathering th< 
Greek meaning and the essential modern 
idea into one point, we find this apparent 
in some lines written by Walt Whitman 
in his seventieth year: 


“After the dazzle of day is gone, 

Only the dark, dark night shows to my 
eyes the stars: 

After the clangour of organ majestic, or 
chorus, or perfect band, 

Silent athwart my soul, moves the Sym- 
phony true.” 
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BERLIOZ‘S 





“HAROLD 





IN ITALY” 





Some Notes and a Review 


BERLIOZ: Harold In Italy (Symphony 
with Viola Obbligato), Opus 16; play- 
ed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with William Primrose (viola solo), 
direction of Serge Koussevitzky. Victor 
set DM-989, five discs, price $5.50. 


Alt is most gratifying to find that Victor 
elected to release for its first, newly rec- 
orded symphonic offer, after the lifiing of 
the ban, an important work heretofore 
never represented on records, save for a 
mutilated excerpt. Moreover, in view of 
the fact that Koussevitzky is said to have 
re-recorded Beethoven's Fifth, it is pleasur- 
able to find that his record sponsors did 
not first issue that work in place of this 
one. We are going to face a deluge of 
duplications, but we are also going to have 
a number of works new to records. The 
importance of this set, however, extends 
beyond the fact that the work has never 
been previously recorded, for it is seldom 
performed in the concert hall, and is one 
of the rare compositions of true merit 
written for solo viola and orchestra. The 
Berlioz enthusiast can rejoice that Kous- 
sevitzky’s fondness for the music of this 
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composer has prompted him to include 
this work in his symphonic repertoire for 
a long time. His performances of Ber- 
lioz are distinguished for their vitality, 
elastic precision, and exploitation of the 
composer's gifts for tonal coloring. Un- 
like his 19th-century forebears, Kousse- 
vitzky is not concerned with sentiment 
per se, but rather as a part of the over-all 
emotion of the music. There are those 
who quarrel with some modern conductors’ 
failure to play 19th-century music in the 
manner of its time, and others who up- 
hold the modern conductor's emotional 
reticence. There is as much to be said 
on one side of the fence as on the other. 

Berlioz had a flair for virtuosity, and 
both this score and the Symphonie fantas- 
tigue are works of effects. 

I have always been inclined to agree with 
those who contend that Harold is a more 
uniform and better executed score than 
the Symphonie Fantastique. As in this 
latter work, Berlioz makes use of the “fixed 
idea” or repeated theme, here the first 
motive of the viola. But the “fixed idea” 
is better employed here than in the Fan- 
tastique. Let’ us see what Berlioz had to 
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matter: whereas the /dee 
“obtrudes itself obstinately, like a 
passionately episodic figure, into scenes 
wholly foreing to it,” Harold's strain, on 
the other hand, “is superadded to the other 
orchestral strains, with which it contrasts 
both in movement and character, without 
hindering their development. 

Elsewhere 


Say ibout this 


Xe 


in this issue we have an ar- 
ticle by the English writer, Neville d’Es- 
terre (Music—And the Man of Letters), 
which we printed this month because of 
remarks on Berlioz applicable to the score. 
Although, like d'Esterre, 1 would not sec- 
ond the “man of (quoted in the 
article), contends he would rather 
the worst of Berlioz than to the 
best of anybody else because Berlioz is 


letters” 
who 
listen to 


the only composer who can be noble, 
voluptuous and exciting, “all at the same 
time,” I should willingly grant all three 


adjectives are applicable to the best of his 
works. And Harold in Ital) 
best of them D Esterre 
comes 


is one of the 
that 
when 


( ybserv es 


Berlioz nearest to greatness 

excites — or, 
imagination.” There 
are those, however, whose imagination re- 
fuses to stretch to the extent that Berlioz 
asks of it; programs” for them are 


too far-fetched for symphonic music 


he achieves nobility, and 


better, arrests—the 


his 


Berlioz as Melodist 


Berlioz's greatness as an innovator 1S 


today, and few writ- 
ers give him the credit due him for his 
melodic gifts. To be sure, his role as an 
orchestrator was of importance, but 
Berlioz’s orchestration 
and not enough about his expressive and ef- 
fective melody. The main theme of Harold 


somewhat obscured 


too 


much is said about 


is an eloquent one, which is too often play- 
ed in a cloying manner. As an innovator, 
Berlioz strongly influenced Wagner, Liszt, 
and the Russians. As an incurable rom- 
he went in for more “full-blooded 
to be found “in 
the naive pictorialisms which belong to 
the 18th century and the occasional literary 
allusion of Beethoven,” as J. H. Elliott 
points out in his excellent book on the 
However reprehensible prog- 
ram music may be from the viewpoint of 
abstract esthetics, we could ill afford to 


antic, 


descriptiveness” than is 


composer. 








lose the long lines of symphonic and tone 
poems, symphonic suites and studies, that 
have sprung from the loins of the Sym- 
phonie fantastique.” 

Tovey compares Berlioz to Jules Verne. 
One should read Tovey’s essay on Harold 
In Italy in the Essay in Musical Analysis, 
Vol. IV, particularly if one acquires this 
set. Tovey'’s wit has the quality of ancient 
wisdom; it is humor that does not ridicule, 
but instead, in its seriousness of purpose, 
inevitably makes us feel good about its 
subject. The greatness of Berlioz, his 
achievement in Harold In Italy. is neatly 
catalogued. Incidentally, we might point 
out that Tovey disproves d’Esterre’s con- 
tentions regarding men of letters, for 
Tovey was both the latter and a sound 
musician, a rare combination indeed. 

Paganini’s Influence 

Berlioz’s second symphony, Harold In 
Italy, strangely owed its origin to that fab- 
ulous virtuoso of the violin, Nicolo Pa- 
ganini. The latter approached Berlioz in 
1833 telling him that he possessed an 
admirable Stradivari viola which he wish- 
ed to play in public, but had no music 
for it. He asked the composer to write a 
work for him, but what Berlioz started to 
create did not appeal to Paganini, who 
objected to the periods of rest given the 
instrument. “I must be playing the 
whole time,” he told the composer. Ber- 
lioz then informed the violinist that what 
he wanted was a concerto and he (Paga- 
nini) was the only man to write it. The 
composer tells us in his Memoirs that he 
subsequently conceived the idea of writing 
‘a series of scenes for the orchestra, in 
which the viola should find itself mixed 
up, like a person more or less in action, 
always preserving his own individuality. 
The music was based on Berlioz’s memories 
of his wanderings in the Abruzzi. He 
tells us that the viola was to be introduced 
as “a sort of melancholic dreamer, in the 
style of Byron’s Childe Harold, hence the 
title of the symphony, Harold In Italy.” 
But except for the title, there is nothing 
in Berlioz’s program that remotely resemb- 
les Byron’s poem. One should read Tovey 
on this for a chuckle or two. 
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In 1831, Berlioz went to Italy, after 
winning the Prix de Rome. Caring little 
for Rome, he would wander over the 
adjacent countryside, dressed in old clothes, 
carrying a gun and a guitar. He fraternized 
with the villagers, making music for them 
and dancing with them. He is said to have 
even sought out the haunts of the ban- 
ditti. Thus, he stored in his mind impres- 
sions which he later used in his Harold 
In Italy. The “melancholic dreamer,’ rep- 
resented by the viola, we may accept as 
Berlioz himself. Here we find the com- 
poser putting himself in the music just 
as he did in his Fantastique. Apparently 
he could not even refrain from having 
his owa voice (the viola) take over in 
the latter part of the second Serenade of 
a Mountaineer to his Mistress. 


The “program” is indicated only in 
the brief inscriptions over each of the 
four movements. These are: (1) Harold in 
the Mountains; Scenes of Melancholy, 
Happiness and Joy; (2) March of Pil- 
grims Singing their Evening Hymn; (3) 
Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi 
to his Mistress; (4) Orgy of Brigands; 
Recollections of the Preceding Scenes. Ber- 
lioz, or Harold if you wish in the voice 
of the viola, participates everywhere 
(Tovey traces his course in the events 
adroitly). The meat of this work lies in 
the opening movement, which is one of 
the composer's most imposing symphonic 
utterances; a movement of genuine, poetic 
beauty. From there on, as Elliott says, “the 
symphony becomes a series of unrelated 
tone-pictures—post cards, as it were, from 
the Italian hills; charming, indeed highly 
attractive in their way, but not the deep, 
intimate communications the first mis- 
sive led us to expect.” 


The two middle movements are indeed 
romantic postcards—pictures of a bygone 
era. The second movement, March of Pil- 
grims, evidences Berlioz’s gifts as a melod- 
ist; this is the sort of melody which is 
instantly appealing, but it is not enduring. 
Things pick up in the finale when Berlioz 
reuses thematic material from the first 
movement; this draws things together and 
lends support to Tovey’s observation that 
Berlioz was “a born perorator, and every- 








thing leads up to his perorations.” So, 
in many ways, the finale does not com- 
pletely let us down even though the coda 
proves to be bombastic. Berlioz’s brigands 
are not as rough, however, as one might 
have expected, all of which has occasioned 
some criticism which seems to me un- 
important. To enjoy this unique and de- 
cidedly individual composer, we must ac- 
cept his weaker moments along with his 
greater ones. I am inclined to regard this 
work on the same level as the Fantastique; 
to me it is welcome because I have wear- 
ied somewhat of the latter score; too, | am 
glad to welcome Berlioz’s talent further 
revealed on records. And then there is 
the little matter of performance. Kousse- 
vitzky’s long sympathy for and admira- 
tion of this music makes of him a worthy 
spokesman for its cause. And one could 
not possibly imagine a more self-effacing, 
yet artistically convincing exploitation of 
the viola part than the highly gifted Wil- 
liam Primrose provides. The viola part, 
as Tovey says, “has its difficulties of endur- 
ance”; the work is in no way a concerto 
and like Strauss’ Don Quixote (which 
undoubtedly owed its impetus to Harold 
In Italy) it subordinates the soloist to the 
greater glory and good of the orchestra. 
And what an orchestra Berlioz provides! 


As a recording, this set is on the whole 
most satisfying; there is a fine substantia- 
tion of the lovely string quality of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the usual clarity and 
balance of parts which we have grown 
to associate with the recordings of this 
orchestra. There are few evidences of - 
tonal stridency—relatively little, fortunate- 
ly, in the strings. The solo viola is well 
placed, it stands our and yet blends with 
the ensemble; its warm, rich quality — 
as produced by Mr. Primrose —is happily 
realized. There were a couple of sides in 
which record scratches caused some distor- 
tion (sides 3 and 7 in my set), but these 
may well be clear in other sets. Although 
record material is better than it was a 
year ago, it is not yet as fine as we would 
like it. C'est la guerre, as one G. I. friend 
of mine writes, and this is a point that 


we on the homefront should not forget. 


—P. H. R. 
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SOMF NOTES ON BLANCHE ARRAL 
By Stephen Fassett 


The Blanche Arral on March 
45, all but ignored by newspapers, 


was felt keenly by those who knew her 


leath of 


artist and by those who cherish rec- 
ordings of the great singers of the past. 


To the general public today her name 
means nothing; and even music lovers 
re scarcely more familiar with it. Such ts 
the quality of her recorded singing, how- 
ever, that her fame has spread among 


discriminating collectors in direct propor- 
tion to the growth of the cult of historic 
vocal records. It is no exaggeration to 
state that the name of Blanche Arral is 
better known today than it was twenty 
years ago, thanks to the re-evaluation of 
the acoustic vocal disc that has been tak- 
ing place in recent times. The soprano’s 
last years were considerably brightened 
by the appreciation of enthusiastic col- 
lectors, most of whom had not even been 
born when she poured her limpid tones 
into recording horns of the Victor and 
Edison companies. Nor was Arral the only 
singer whose recordings beiatedly earned 
an unexpected dividend in the form of 
a new circle of admirers, too young to 
have heard the artist in actual performance. 
It would seem that a phonograph record 
can do more to perpetuate a singer's re- 
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putation than a niche in any soundless 
Hall of Fame. 
Bianche Arral, whose real name was 


Clara Lardinois, was born Oct. 10, 1864, 
at Liége, Belgium. She was the seventeenth 
child of a musical family. When but ten 
years old she won first prize for singing 
and piano playing at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire and a few years later her parents 
were persuaded to send her to Paris for 
further study. During the next three years 
the Paris Conservatoire was the center of 
her activities; and for part of that time 
she was also a pupil of the celebrated 
Marchesi. At the conclusion of her course 
she gained first prize for singing and was 
awarded a place in the Opéra Comique, 
where she made her debut as Mignon at the 
age of 16. She worked unremittingly and 
soon her repertoire included such varied 
roles, as Juliet, Carmen, Lakmé and Manon. 
Her youthful charm and petite figure 
ideally fitted her to light operatic roles 
and the management of the Opéra Comi- 
que loaned her at one time or another to 
nearly every musical theatre in Paris. She 
was the perfect ingenue and created many 
leading parts in this type of opera. 

After a number of highly successful 
years in Paris, Clara Lardinois embarked 
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upon the first of a series of tours that 
made her the most travelled soprano of her 
time, and probably of all time, winning 
for her the sobriquet Prima Donna of Five 
Continents, She sang in most of the Euro- 
pean capitals; in Russia her triumphs cul- 
minated in a decoration from the. Czar, 
and in Egypt she received a similar honor 
from the Khedive. Always the bird of 
passage, she appeared in such out of the 
way places as China, Japan, Siam, New 
Zealand, the Fiji Islands and Hawaii. The 
full story of her adventurous career makes 
such incredibly romantic and exciting read- 
ing that it is a pity her autobiography has 
not yet found a publisher. It is a work of 
unique interest. 

In the late Nineties, when she had re- 
turned to Paris from one of her tours, 
Maurice Grau made a contract with her 
for three years at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, but a severe illness 
prevented her from singing and she re- 
turned to Europe without making an ap 
pearance. While a successful New York 
debut could well have led to lasting 
fame in the United States, her career 
might not have continued along such exotic 
lines; and, too, staying in one place for 
any length of time was ever anathema to 
this singer. 


Her First Recordings 


During her otherwise unproductive 
sojourn in New York, she was one of 
the many famous vocalists who visited the 
studio of Bettini, the most expert voice 
recorder of his day. A Bettini catalog of 
1899 lists no less than 48 titles sung by 
Clara Lardinois, as she was still known. 
Unfortunately, not one of these brown wax 
cylinders seems to have found its way into 
the hands of a collector. The singer herself 
had forgotten making them until reminded 
a few years ago. 

After assuming the name of Blanche 
Arral and touring Australia at the head 
of her own company, she returned to the 
United States in 1908 and scored such an 
outstanding success in San Francisco that 
some authorities thought she overshadowed 
Tetrazzini. The following year her New 
York debut rather missed fire, owing to 
the fact that it was made in the form of 
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what the crtics disdainfully called “a prima 
donna concert,’ which was already con- 
sidered outmoded by the musical sophistic- 
ates of the day. Nevertheless, her singing 
was warmly praised. One critic described 
her as “a small woman with a mass of dark 
hair, attractive presence, beautiful voice. 
Upper notes clear and bell-like and extra- 
ordinarily good low notes for one with 
such a high range.” The Edison and Victor 
recordings she made at this time exhibit 
these vocal qualities in a thoroughly de- 
lightfully way. 


Her Marriage 


In 1915, when the strenuous singing 
career of this peripatetic prima donni 
was finally drawing to a close, she married 
a Vermonter named George B. Wheclet 


and settled down in New Jersey, where 


she lived quietly until her death 30 years 
later. Her last public appearance took 
place at the Lewisohn Stadium in 1918. In 
1935 she gave a series of radio broadcasts, 
presenting anecdotes from her life as 
singer, interspersed with songs and 

Four years later it was my privilege 
present her as commentator on 
f her recordings broadcast from WOXR 
(New York ( ity) Last winter she was i 
ive been interviewed as a guest of 7 
Metropolitan Opera Guild during an 


ermission of the weekly opera broade 


program 


D 


but illness prevented her from partic! 

ng in this final tribute. Unable to leave 
her bed, she was perhaps comforted by 
Milton Cross’s words of appreciation of 
the little soprano who had sung a small 
part in the world premiére of Manon 60 


years before. 

Arral was one of those rare singers wh 
succeeded in projecting through the old 
fashioned recording horn something more 
than a disembodied voice; her personality 
emerges with an engaging warmth and 
sparkle always typical of her. Her voice 
style was distinguished by its gaiety—a 
certain joyous lilt that never fails to charm 
all who hear her records. It is a voice 
that not only smiles but laughs, and thus 
her Jewel Song from Faust remains the 
most convincing rendition of the aria | 
have heard. Her command of vocal tech- 
nique was such that she could toss off the 
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high coloratura of the Lombardi Polonaise 
with the utmost ease and agility, while 
in her famous record of E/ Bolero Grande, 
she sings with true Spanish fire and aban- 
fon, to the clicking accompaniment of 
castanets played by herself, and the voice 
takes on the full dark tone of a mezzo as 
ic goes down without a break to a low A. 
Ir is hard to believe the same singer made 
both these records, yet the characteristic 
and always recognizable Arral flair makes 
itself vividly felt in each. 

An 


Artistic Singer 


An extended discussion of the indivi- 
dual merits of the Arral recordings is 
superfluous because she maintained such a 
uniformly high standard of singing. As 
mechanical reproductions, the Edison cyl- 
inders, when played electrically by means 
of the ingenious Norton “Woodymay” pick- 
up, are superior to the Victor discs which 
are themselves excellent recordings. How- 
ever, the cylinders are difficult to find, ex- 
tremely fragile and subject to wear. Many 
of them have been re-recorded onto discs 
by The International Record Collector's 
Club of Bridgeport. 

Most of the Victor discs are also rari- 
ties and it is to be hoped that IRCC will 
publish new editions after the war, for all 
collections of worthwhile acoustic vocal 
discs should include her colorful E/ Bolero 
Grande and at least one example of her 
coloratura as an abiding memento of a 
great singer and a charming artist. 





THE ARRAL RECORDS 

VICTOR Camden, May 1909: 

64098 Beggar Student: Czardas (Millo- 
ecker) 

64107 El Bolero Grande (Vasseur) (IRCC 
40) 

74147 Faust: Jewel Song (Gounod) (IRCC 
19) 

74146 Lombardi: Polonaise (Verdi) 
(IRRCC 19) 

74142 Marriage of Jeannette: Nightin- 


gale Song (Massé) 
74151 Romeo et Juliette: Valse (Gounod) 
74132 Traviata: Ah! fors’é lui (in French) 
(Verdi) 
64099 Valse d’oisseau (Varney) (also 901) 


EDISON four-minute wax cylinders — 
New York, 1908: 

Carmen: Micaela’s air (Bizet) (IRCC 135) 

Coeur et la Main: Bolero (Lecocq) (IRCC 
135) 

Faust: Jewel Song (Gounod) 

Giorflé-Girofla: Brindisi (Lecocq) 

Grand Moc}; Valeo des Serpents (Audran) 
(IRCC 112) 

Manon: Cours-la-Reine scene (Massenet) 
(Unpub. except on IRCC 100) 

Mignon: Polonaise (Thomas)* 

Perle dv R«--"'* ~"armant oiseau (David) 
(IRCC 112) 

Romeo et Juliette: Valse (Gounod) 

Veritable Manola (Bourgeois) (IRRC 100) 


Also issued as an indestructible 
(celluloid, not 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a rec- 
ord n which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 


AFTER DARK (Arrangements by Morton 
Gould): Temptation from Going Holly- 
wood (Freed-Brown) and Speak Low 
from One Touch of Venus (Weill) 
(disc 55033); Dancing in the Dark 
from The Bandwagon (Schwartz), and 
Besame Mucho (Velazques) (disc 
55034); That Old Black Magic from 
Star Spangled Rhythm, and I Get a 
Kick Out of You from Anything Goes 
(Cole Porter) (disc 55035); I’ve Got 
You Under my Skin from Born To 
Dance (Cole Porter) and The Very 
Thought of You (Noble) (disc 55036); 
played by Morton Gould and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia set C-107, price $4.50. 





A Morton Gould is a singularly gifted 
musician, who has shown individuality as 
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te 


a composer, an arranger and a performer. 
Early in his career, he succumbed to the 
call of radio, and like a lot of other talented 
moderns found it necessary to build up 
a dual personality. It is my contention 
that a good musician cannot successfully 
jump back and forth between the popular 
field and the serious and really express 
himself to the best advantage. He either 
becomes facetious and wily or adopts a 
formula which he persistently pursues, 
like Kostelanetz. This latter procedure has 
its value; it is not unlike branding cattle 
—you can roam the range at will but any 
stray cow is recognized as belonging to 
that herd. 


The role of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
in music it at best a difficult one, and it 
usually leads the player into definite pre- 
dicaments. No matter how smart he may 
be he is apt to find both characters intrude 
on his creative urge and that he is not 
wholly himself in either one. In this 
music Mr. Gould pulls all sorts of things 
out his hat. But though this is clever 
stuff, it is nothing more or less than a 
meaningless display of individual virtu- 
osity. As an arranger Gould has long evid- 
enced a fondness for trickly, smartly 
sophisticated and quasi-symphonic effects. 
Sometimes he hits a bull’s eye, but more 
often he shoots wide of the mark. And 
that’s what I think he does here. I would 
not go so far as to say that Mr. Gould 
“wastes a lot of time,” as one reviewer 
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has said, for I know he has an established 
who are all for this 
of thing. Exhibitionism is loudly applauded 


radi 
adil 


» audience 


sort 


by the mob; it excites the unimaginative. 
And since Mr. Gould is having a grand 
time for himself here, I know darned well 
he is going to please a lot of people. His 
shifting from one 
other of his 


| 


me that he ts showing 


onsisten section to an- 


orchestra, which suggests to 
off his orchestral 


be regarded by 


knowledge, may y some as 
root th he 1s good showman. 

The title of this album is misleading 
Si s the blurb under the cover. It 
peaks of soothing harmonies and ym- 

c dreamlat I be sure Mr. Gould's 
lies are fluent, but they are more 
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André Kostelanetz and 
Columbia set MM-559, 


‘ - 
four dISCcs, price $5.50 


> 1 
Band, play ed by 


his Orchestra 


A All of Kostelanetz’s performances seem 
to be cut the same cloth. Once 
you've heard him you always know what 
to expect. And he does not disappoint; 


he knows he name 


out of 


has made a tor a 





certain type of music-making and he sticks 
to his last. He penetrated a strictly com- 
mercial field and established a rather en- 
viable reputation for himself in that field. 
Knowing that people like their favorite 
personalities to remain true to type, Kos- 
telanetz has remained Kostelanetz. Here 
we find the conductor and his orchestra 
turning their attention to the tunes of 
George Gershwin. And what tunes they 
are! Just reading the names and the shows 
trom which they were drawn put your 
reviewer in a reminiscent mood; it is 
indeed most regrettable that Gershwin had 
o die so young, for he was one of the 
strongest individualities in American mu- 
sic. And the show tunes he wrote are among 
he best of their kind; their popularity 
will never wane. If you have enjoyed Kos- 
telanetz’s other albums of show tunes, you'll 
have 
for other performances of 
Tonally, the 


re is good, but everything wasn't 


want this one, unless of course you 
preferences 


Gershwin’s music. reproduc 
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4 1 were a student of I ic you 
pbably were subjected to these pieces 
way that may have spoiled them for 
Bach, we are told, originally wrote 

his Inventions as keyboard studies for one 


But other students of his 


required to play them. Schweit- 


Ss sons. 


; 
were also 


zer tells us about this, quoting Forkel. 
[he first thing Bach did was to teach 


pupils his own special style of touch. To 


I 


this end, for several months they had to 


practise nothing but separate excercises 
for all the fingers of both hands, with 
constant regard to this clear and neat 
touch . .. This was the origin of the Little 


Preludes for beginners, and of the inven- 


tions, which Bach composed during the 
hours of instruction.” These pieces were 
written for a precursor of the piano, 
but the modern instrument can be made to 
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serve them well if Bach's style is under- 
stood. The important thing is to substan- 
tiate the melodic flow of the voices, here 
in two parts. Alexander Borowsky record- 
ed the Two-Part Inventions for Polydor; 
he was by way of being a specialist in 
Bach playing but I have never been con- 
vinced that he was an ideal performer of 
Bach. He tended to be heavy-handed and 
even turgid upon occasion, as his record- 
ings of several of the concertos prove. In 
the inventions, he was rather rhetorical, 
not fluent enough, for my taste. Erno 
Balogh does not make this mistake; he is 
both sensitive and vital, and he knows 
something about the singing melody. His 
performances are a pleasure to listen to. 


Schweitzer says of the Intentions, the 
Suites and the Well-tempered Clavichord 
that “what the average amateur of the 
present days lacks in theoretical musical 
education is supplied him by these works 
of Bach, from which he unconsciously 
imbibes certain principles of thematic for- 
mation, of part writing, of modulation and 
of construction, and from which he ac- 
quires a certain unconscious critical facul- 
ty, that protects him again inferior art.” 
Those listeners who cannot play this sort 
of music for their own edification can buy 
these records, and if they play them enough 
they too can imbibe valuable knowledge 
which will develop their critical faculties. 
That Bach could evidence a high quality 
of inspiration in simple studies for the 
keyboard is borne out by these pieces. 
One can acquire through these studies a 
keener appreciation of the fugue, for Bach 
employs canonic devices throughout the 
fifteen pieces. By way of an encore, Mr. 
Balogh included at the end of the group 
the Prelude in E major from the Six Little 
Preludes, because, as he contends, it is in 
the character of the polyphonic form of 
the Inventions. 


I believe the sponsors of this set intend 
to record the fifteen Three-Part Inven- 
tions, which the composer originally call- 
ed Fifteen Symphonies in Three Parts 
(see Grew’'s article on the symphony). I 
like the recording of Mr. Balogh’s piano 
playing. 

—P. H. R. 


Voice 


AMERICAN FOLKSAY — Ballads and 
Dances: Good Morning Captain (Work- 
blues); Nine Hundred Miles (Railroad 
Song); Dead or Alive (Bad-Man Ballad); 
Streets of Glory (Revival Spiritual); 
Don't Lie Buddy (Answer Back Song); 
Biggest Things (Nonsense Ballad); 
Cindy (Country Dance); and Who's 
Gonna Shoe Your Pretty Little Feet 
(Tennessee Mountain Song); played and 
sung by Bess Lomax, Baldwin Hawes, 
Peter Seeger, Blind Sonny Terry and 
Alex, Cisco Houston, Woody Guthrie, 
Josh White and Lead Belly. Asch album 
A-432, four 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 


BLUES: T. B. Blues; Careless Love Blues, 
sung by Josh White with Guitar; Until 
My Baby Comes Home, sung by Nora 
Lee King with piano by Mary Lou Wil- 
liams; Too Evil to Cry, Champion Jack 
Dupree, voice and piano; Ain’t Gonna 
Be Treated This Way, sung by Woodie 
Guthrie and Cisco Houston, with guitars; 
Lonesome Train, Blind Sonny Terry, 
harmonica and voice, accompanied by 
Woody Guthrie, guitar. Asch album 
550, three discs, price $5.00. 


A Here we have a group of folk specialists 
who have chosen material from all over 
our country, which they present in the 
manner of the people. The artistry is un- 
studied; it has spontaneity, the feeling 
that only the urge to break forth into 
some sort of music was there and had been 
obeyed. This is stimulating fare of its kind, 
for as Woody Guthrie tells us in his notes 
to Folksay, “these songs are not sleepy, 
lazy, dreamy, complacent songs, but are 
working and fighting tales.” If you arrange 
this sort of material in the accepted for- 
mula of the text books, or change the 
accents to conform to poetic discipline, 
you lose the human element, that “down 
to earthness” which almost every man sec- 
retly endorses and favors on occasion. One 
understands why Mr. Guthrie can say he 
has been welcomed by men of all tongues 
and colors when he sings these songs as 
they were sung by the people who devised 
them. This is not to say that folk music 
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doesn't alter somewhat as it passes from 
one group to another, for this is a fore- 
gone conclusion. But the accents inevit- 
ably occurred on off words or word end- 
ings, as we find them here in Good Morn- 
ing, Captain. This is a Mule Skinner Blues, 
known — Guthrie tells us—by migratory 
work gangs. There’s good reason for ac- 
centing the “ing” in morning and holding 
up on the word “like”; this sort of thing 
provides an effect which is unfettered, 
free from sophistication. It has that “I 
do as I feel” quality about it, and few of 
us would want to alter the feeling that 
distinguishes real folk singing from studied 
renditions. There is a legitimate complaint 
against the singing of Negro spirituals in 
arranged editions, but these folk tunes 
suffer less from this sort of thing. Turn 
to Carl Sandburg’s An American Song Bag 
and note the set pattern of the music; it 
could hardly be put down in any other 
manner. Now turn to the recordings of 
some of these songs that Sandburg has 
made and note how he ignores the timing, 
the set phrasing. He sings these songs as 
he heard them sung by the people; he 
stresses their human qualities and allows 
his whims free sway. If you heard him 
sing these songs more than once and you 
were keenly observant, you would prob- 
ably find his liberties, if such they should 
be called, varying slightly each time. That 
is the way of the folk singer, and it is the 
way of the free man who expresses him- 
self unrestrainedly. We find this sort of 
thing in religious gatherings, and Streets 
of Glory is a case in point. It came from 
the Holy Roller group, a group that worked 
itself up at revival meetings to a high 
pitch of excitement. I do not think Mr. 
Guthrie oversteps the mark when he says 
“these songs are singing history . . . being 
sung.” 

This sort of music does more for me 
than the sophisticated and chic jazz music 
of modern times; it has some of the rhyth- 
mic and improvisatory characteristics of 
jazz, but it has a naturalness and unspoilt 
quality completely foreign to jazz. I feel 
that all musical listeners would profit from 
a knowledge of folk songs. Both these 
albums deserve more detailed treatment 
than I have the time to give them. The 
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artists are good in their fields; perhaps the 
best compliment I could pay them is that 
I wanted more after I heard both sets. 
They are not all vocals. In the railroad 
song, Nime Hundred Miles Bess Lomax 
plays the mandolin, Baldwin Hawes the 
guitar, and Guthrie the fiddle. Hill-billy, 
back-country music, whatever you want 
to call it; music near to the land, near to 
its people, full of the spirit of “go” and 
the honest love of making music on any 
old instruments at hand. There’s plenty 
of variety here and good clean fun and 
entertainment, and the best part of it all 
is it takes you back to the people, and if 
you read about the origins of the material 
you've got a bit of local history and color 
that takes you out of the confines of your 
own territory. If Mr. Guthrie's flag-wav- 
ing for Unionism is viewed with disap- 
proval, no one will disagree with his as- 
sertion that our folk songs breathe a free- 
dom of spirit which our enemies hate. 
But the songs speak for themselves. 

The naturalness of the recording is an 
added delight. —P. H. R. 


DUKE: April In Paris, from Walk a Little 
Faster; and The Love I Long For, from 
Sadie Thompson; sung by Dorothy 
Kirsten (soprano) with Victor Orchestra, 
conducted by Maximillian Pilzer. Victor 
10-inch disc, 10-1137, price 75c. 


A It will be observed that Victor's sing- 
ers this month have all chosen to go pop- 
ular; the bid is for a large audience. Miss 
Kirsten has sung opera throughout the 
country and proved her right to be heard 
in more substantial fare. Hers is a limpid 
lyric voice which she employs with ease 
and assurance. Vernon Duke is an ambi- 
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dextrous composer: as Duke he has con- 
tributed some good show tunes and writ- 
ten several scores that have been success- 
ful in that field; as Vladimir Dukelsky, 
his real name, he has written more serious 
siuff. Duke has done better songs than 
both of these; neither is especially original, 
but they have seemingly caught on. Miss 
Kirsten sings them expressively and with 
the popularly approved lingering over cer- 
tain phrases. The recording is good. 


—P. G. 
KERN: More and More, and Any moment 
Now. both from the Universal Picture 


Can't Help Singing; sung by Thomas 
.. Thomas (baritone), with Victor Or- 


chestra conducted by Maximillian 
Pilzer. Victor 10-inch disc, 10-1136, 
price 75c. 


A Mr. Thomas is most agreeably remem- 
bered for his album of Welsh Folk Songs, 
several of which have given us enduring 
enjoyment. Having acquired a reputation 
on the radio, he pursues the path of others 
by recording some lighter fare, the sort 
of thing his radio listeners expect. Both 
songs are typical of the gifted Jerome 
Kern, who knows how to write a good 
melody, but we probably don’t have to 
tell you this, for both songs are too well 
known and liked to need our endorsement. 
Mr. Thomas has a sturdy, manly voice 
which is heard to advantage in both selec- 
tions, although, I for one, wish he hadn't 
seen fit to ooze the sentiment at the end 
of More and More. 


The orchestral background is well done. 
The conductor, Mr. Pilzer, will be remem- 
bered by many old timers as a violinist 
of talent who years ago recorded quite a 
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few solos 
satisfactory. 


for Victor. The recording is 
—P. G. 


OSSER: I Dream of You; and STYNE: 
I'll Walk Alone, from the Universal 
Film Follow the Boys; sung by Alan 
Jones (tenor), with Orchestra conducted 
by Ray Sinatra. Victor 10-inch disc 
10-1151, price 75c. 


AMr. Jones narrowly misses being coy 
in both these sentimental ditties, but I 
daresay he will satisfy his admirers. Some 
of us remember him as a highly gifted 
tenor, who sang in an early recording of 
Bach's St. Matthew Passion. Hollywood 
found him or he found Hollywood, and he 
changed his style. There are dollars 
and cents on the road he chose, and who 
among us would cast the first stone? It 
must be admitted that he sing these songs 
with sentimental conviction, which is about 
all those who like them can ask, except 
of course that the recording be satisfac- 
tory—which it is. —P. G. 


WRIGHT-FORREST: Song of Norway. 
Excerpts from the operetta based on the 
life and music of Edvard Grieg — 
Strange Music and Sun at Midnight 
disc 7418-M); Now and Three Loves 
(disc 7419-M);Freddy and his Fiddle 
and I Love You (disc 7420-M); sung 
by Irra Petina (mezzo-soprano) and 
Robert Weede (baritone), with Orchestra 
conducted by Sylvan Shulman. Colum- 
bia set X-562, price $3.50. 


A The Broadway show, Song of Norway, 
is a hit. The general public apparently 
does not care what is done to the music 
of a great composer. In the strictly com- 
mercial field almost any familiar tune can 
be taken from the classics, altered to suit 
the whim of some clever arranger, inters- 
persed with a bit of the jazz spirit of our 
own day, and played by a popular or- 
chestra and the folks applaud. 

This Grieg business strikes me as rather 
pallid stuff, stickier than Grieg himself. 
In the theatre, this sort of music serves a 
purpose, but outside of the theatre I ques- 
tion its endurance. Be that as it may, let 
us assume that there are a lot of people 
who will find this music enjoyable in rec- 
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ordings. Starting from that point, we can 
consider this album and mention another, 
which was not sent to us for review. Decca 
has a set of Song of Norway, featuring 
others of the cast of the show. Irra 
Petina was the original prima donna 
of the company, and one finds she has a 
charm and ingenuousness which, in my 
estimation, makes her recordings prefer- 
able to any other. Moreover, she has had 
the help of two talented musicians to 
make her efforts doubly appreciable. Those 
gifted brothers, Sylvan and Alan Shulman, 
known and admired by serious musical 
listeners for their work as first violinist 
and cellist of the Stuyvesant String Quartet, 
reveal other and separate talents here. 
Alan Shulman has made the orchestral 
arrangements for this set and his brother 
Sylvan has conducted the orchestra. Both 
are to be commended for their part in the 
proceedings. 


Miss Petina is a distinctive personality, 
who deserves to be seen as well as heard, 
as her picture in the album set will prove. 
She sings the first four selections alone, 
and is joined by the capable Mr. Weede 
in the last two. I shall refrain from com- 
menting on the music of Grieg used here 
or on what is done with it. However, 
what might have been a good song in it- 
self —Sun at Midnight, (based on the 
Solvejg Song), turns up with a bit of the 
composer's piano concerto mixed in. The 
song as Grieg wrote it seeme to me un- 
alterable. Freddy and his Fiddle may be 
a desecration of the Norwegian Dance No. 
2, but strangely enough it proves to be one 
of the catchiest numbers. Strange Music 
will be sung a lot; it has that brand of 
sentimentality which folks love; the best 
I can say about this selection is that I 
hardly recognized its source. Grieg would 
not have been as eager to sue for plagiar- 
ism Or misrepresentation here as elsewhere. 
You'll like Miss Petina’s singing of this 
song, if you like the music of Song of 
Norway; it is unaffected and warm-toned. 
A word of commendation belongs to Mr. 
Weede for his naturalness and his fine 
diction. 


The recording has been most accept- 
ably managed. —P. G. 
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COLLECTOR wants unusual vocal opera- 
tic records in excellent condition. E. 
F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco, 15, Calif. 


FOR SALE: One hundred rare operatic 
and vocal cut-out records from collect- 
tion. All in new or excellent condition. 
No dealers. Box Y-33, The American 
Record Guide. 





FOR SALE: Albums and single discs — 
Victor and Columbia. Piano, violin and 
orchestral. Practically new, obtained in 
last three years. Wanted: Victor discs 
1551; 7253; 7272. — Earl Swen, Gilby, 
No. Dakota. 





WANTED: Parsifal Act II] — other Karl 
Muck recordings. H. Burgess, 4473 
West 6th St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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WRIGHT-FORREST: Song of Norway 

—Strange Music; and There's Beauty 
from the MGM Picture 
Ziegfeld Follies; sang by James Melton 
tenor) with Orchestra conducted by 
Al Goodman. Victor disc 11-8746, $1.00. 


Everywhere, 


A Mr. Melton sings here primarily for 
his radio public; there should be fat 
royalties from this disc. It is to be hoped 
that he will be heard on records as an 
opera singer in the near future. Strange 
Music appeals to me less as a tenor solo 
than it did as a mezzo-soprano one. If I 
had to choose between records, I'd pick 


Miss Petina. However, Melton’s straight- 
forward, manly voicing of these sentimental 
songs is commendable, and his diction 
should please everyone. Al Goodman's 


orchestra is not too good, but probably as 


{ 


good as the songs deserve. The recording 


will sound best if you do not leave your 
ugh control open, providing, of course, 


you have one 


MALOTTE: The Lord's Prayer; and 
SEAVER: Just For Today; sung by John 
Charles Thomas (Baritone) with Carroll 
Hollister at the piano. Victor disc 1730, 


price 75¢ 


A Some people cannot tolerate Malotte's 
musical setting of man’s most noble and 
enduring prayer. Be that as it may, there 
can be no question that the greeater major- 
ty of people approve of this sort of thing 
There is more sentimentality than religious 
lignity in this composition, but few 

ple protest this fact. 

Malotte dedicated this composition to 
Mr. Thomas, and the baritone made this 
recording of it almost immediately afzer 
its publication (this disc was tssued in 
February, 1936). There is much to be said 
for Mr. Thomas’ manly, forthright rendi- 
tion; it is more tolerable, in our estim- 
tion, than any other rendition on records. 
The song on the reverse face of the disc 
does not appeal to me, anymore than Te 
Lord’s Prayer, but it’s not an inappropti- 
ate coupling. —P.G 





Overtones 


RCA Victor has signed the young Ameri- 
can composer-conductor, Leonard Bern- 
stein, to record exclusively under its Red 
Seal label. Bernstein’s first recording, to be 
released shortly, will present him in the 
dual role of composer and conductor. In 
addition to his recording activities, Mr. 
Bernstein will continue to appear in three 
capacities — as composer, conductor and 
pianist — with many of the nation’s lead- 
ing orchestras. 


The distinguished French _ baritone, 
Martial Singher, who signed with the Col- 
umbia Recording Corporation — several 
months back, has completed an album of 
operatic arias for this concern which will 
be released in the near future. Among 
his selections are said to be some arias of 
Gluck which have long been needed on 
records. 


Newest additions to Columbia's artist 
group are Igor Stravinsky, the composer, 
and Isaac Stern, the violinist. Mr. Stern 
has several recordings scheduled, although 
no definite release date has been set. 
Stravinsky, in the dual role of composer 
and conductor, will be heard in a record- 
ing Scenes de Ballet, to be released in 
May. 


Victor has a new album series which 
is called “Showpiece Albums.” The album 
is a two-record folder type, designed to 
fuse eye-appeal with ear-appeal. The music 
to be featured is to be in currect enter- 
tainment—stage, films, radio and _ ballet. 
The first Showpiece album, already releas- 
ed, presents Jose Iturbi in four Chopin 
piano pieces, which he performs offstage 
in the current film, Music To Rembember. 
Forthcoming albums of this series will 
present popular music by such composers 
as Ravel, Gershwin, and Beethoven. 


. 
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@ Not ali .ack copies of this 
magazine are available. Owing to 
a shortage of some issues, we are 
compelled to charge an advanced 
price. The premium issues are: 
May, 1935; December, 1936; Jan- 
nuary, July, and Nov., 1937; Jan- 
uary, 1938; February and March, 
1939; May, October, November 
and December, 1940; January and 
February, 1941; December, 1943, 
and October, 1944. 
Th se copies are 75c each. 
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@ The following issues are out 
of print: November, 1936; April 
1937; July, 1938. 


@ Back issue are available at 30c 
each or 12 for $3.00 - up to includ- 
ing the issue of December, 1941; 


issues after that are 25c each. 


@ The following indices are avail- 
able: Indices to Record Reviews 
only — Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 & 4 
(25c): Vol. § (15e); Vols. 6, 7, 8 
(10c each); Complete Indces 

Vol. 2 (25c): Vols. 9 & 10 (10c 


each). 
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M nnezpolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 


St. ..ouis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 


Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 























Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN TAUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 

PROMENADE MUSIC CENTR= 
83 Bloor St., West 

London, England 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 

















